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THE ACROPOLIS OP ATHENS. 

BY 

GENERAL GEORGE W. CULLUM, U. S. ARMY, 
Vice-President of the Society. 

On a bright May morning, thirty years since, after a long 
tour of African and Asiatic travel, I arrived at the Piraeus, 
the port of Athens, to which, till about 86 B. C, it was 
connected by two defensible parallel walls over a quarter 
of a mile apart, which were sixty feet high and five miles 
long. Landing at the custom-house, I put my hand in my 
pocket to pay the usual backseesh for the quiet disposal of 
my luggage, when I heard the official called "Aris tides." 
Of course I felt rebuked in the presence of one named " the 
Just;" therefore, instead of money I politely extended 
the key of my trunk. Will you believe it! Aristides 
shook his head, whispered "two drachmas " into my aston- 
ished ear, and unabashed received the silver wages of East- 
ern iniquity ; but justice was satisfied, and I and my trunk 
were on our winding way to classic Athens in a most un- 
classic omnibus ! Ye gods ! is it to be credited that my 
boatman was named Themistocles, my driver Pericles, and 
the porter Miltiades — all with the noble presence, erect 
statures and dignified movement of their ancestral progeni- 
tors ! After refreshing ourselves at the hotel of Polycro- 
nopolis, who my fellow-traveller would always call hippo- 
potamus (forgetting that was the Greek for sea-horse), we 
sallied out to see the sights, for I remembered the saying 
of Lysippus : 

" Hast Athens seen not? Thou art a log. 
Hast seen and not been caught? Thou art an ass." 
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Soon I escaped both imputations, for all day, from sun 
to sun, I wandered through a continuous gallery of the 
world's most wondrous history, and that night laid my 
head upon my pillow in a delirium of delight to dream of 
the land 

' ' Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung." 

She who had had a brilliant life of a thousand years was 
still Greece, "-"but living Greece no more." She, once 
mistress of the world, like Babylon, Persia, Syria and 
Egypt, had death written upon her frontlets. All alike 
had obeyed the same law of development and dissolution. 
But, though the power of empire has vanished, the glorious 
memories of Greece will survive forever; for here were laid 
the fast foundations of civil society ; here poetry had its 
highest inspiration and most favoring auspices ; here 
eloquence had its noblest aims and greatest intellectual 
force ; here the writing of history began its career and 
reached its highest perfection ; here was the cradle of the 
physical sciences ; here expanded the philosophy of the 
mind ; here ethical culture taught the true relations of 
man to his fellow and to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe ; here education developed every faculty of mind 
and body in harmonious proportions ; and here Art was 
the handmaid of Religion, fashioning the plastic ideal of 
the god and rearing the fit temple for its worship. 

This art attainment, with which we are now concerned, 
was doubtless the offspring of the stupendous works of 
Egypt; but the grandeur of immensity of temples and 
palaces, and the solemn repose of giant statues of heroes 
and gods, which typified the architecture of the Nile, had 
little of that spirit of grace and symmetrical proportion in 
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which the apt and aesthetic scholar far surpassed his mighty 
master. From the sublime has come the beautiful ; the 
sombre sandstones and gloomy granites of Egypt have 
yielded to the brilliant crystalline marbles of Paros and 
Pentilicus; the columns of Nilitic reeds have developed 
into Doric shafts ; the pillars of grave Isis have been given 
to sprightly Io to be transformed into the more perfect 
Ionic order ; and stiff palm-leaf capitals have developed 
into the feathery foliage of acanthus plumes now crowning 
the graceful Corinthian. 

After Cambyses' invasion Egypt became a Persian prov- 
ince, and the same fate was impending over Greece, when 
the vast incursion of Darius was stayed by the glorious and 
world-renowned victory of Marathon, followed a little later 
by the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis and Platea. In the 
great struggle the City of Athens was destroyed ; but her 
people, unappalled by the successive waves of Oriental des- 
potism, continued to maintain the foremost rank in civiliza- 
tion, and, so soon as the storm had swept by, art and litera- 
ture resumed their sway. Attica's capital rose again, and 
on her ashes were created those masterpieces of architecture 
and sculpture which have won the admiration of all suc- 
ceeding ages. Fortunately for the world, this was the illus- 
trious fifth century, before Christ, of Grecian renown, in 
which flourished the greatest of poets — Pindar, Sophocles 
and Euripides ; of historians — Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Xenophon ; of orators — JEschines and Demosthenes ; of 
philosophers — Socrates and Plato ; of artists — Zeuxis and 
Phidias ; of warriors — Themistocles, Miltiades, Cimon and 
Pausanias ; and of statesmen — Aristides and Pericles. This 
last, the greatest man of this greatest age, was not only a 
statesman, but distinguished himself as an orator and phi- 
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losopher ; commanded as a general ; became the patriotic 
head of Attica ; ruled his people with wisdom and justice ; 
was the soul of every enterprise ; and exalted Athens to the 
highest pinnacle of power and glory. Nobly born, the full- 
ness of beauty and mould of form, splendidly endowed 
with sesthetic tastes and intellectual gifts, educated by the 
ablest masters in all learning and accomplishments, gifted 
with graceful manners and a musical tongue, and possessed 
of subtle sagacity and the great attributes which command 
success, Pericles became both the leader and idol of his 
people. Entering on public life in the maturity of his 
powers, by wisdom and transcendent genius he governed 
Attica forty years ; elevated her to the acknowledged lead- 
ership of the Hellenic States ; and made Athens the brilliant 
capital of Greece, the focus of elegance in art, the centre of 
civilization, and the cynosure of the refinement, erudition 
and magnificence of the whole world. 

One of the noblest conceptions of this foremost man of 
his age, when entering upon his public career, was the re- 
building of the temples left in ruins by the Persian inva- 
sion. From the overflowing treasury, acquired from van- 
quished Persia, what Pericles asked was promptly voted ; 
and the Propylsea, the Parthenon, and the Erechtheium, soon 
rose in beauty, while was elevated the colossal bronze statue 
of Athene, spear in hand, looking down upon the city of 
which she was the protecting goddess. 

Athens, by a happy coincidence, then held another genius 
— Phidias, who, with high intellectual sentiment, fiery 
imagination, bold delineation, and unrivalled skill in plastic 
art, united rapidity of execution to exquisite finish. This 
Michael Angelo of Greece cooperated with Pericles in car- 
rying out his magnificent plans of adorning the Acropolis. 
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Though these creations of the almost inspired designer have 
suffered much from the ravages of war and earthquakes, the 
spoliation of Turks and plundering of Englishmen, they, in 
ruins, still continue to . be the stateliest, the most interest- 
ing and, in many respects, the most perfect architectural 
remains in the world. 

The Acropolis, a citadel as well as a great sanctuary, on 
a low hill rising one hundred and fifty feet above the Athe- 
nian plain, was fortified along the crest of the celebrated 
Cecropian rock by a wall a mile and a third in circuit. On 
its western side, the Propyl^ea, forming its splendid front- 
ispiece, served both as an architectural embellishment to 
this temple-adorned hill and as a military defense to its 
grand portal. The boldness and originality of its design, 
the magnificence of its general effect, and the skill with 
which the inequalities of its site were overcome, caused it 
to be admired by the ancients even more than the renowned 
Parthenon. The approach, seventy feet broad, was by sixty 
marble steps, now mostly in ruins. At the summit of the 
flight was a portico of six fluted Doric columns, five feet in 
diameter and twenty -nine in height, surmounted by an en- 
tablature and pediment. Attached to each side of this porch 
were projecting wings, seventy-eight feet apart, having 
three Doric columns on either hand flanking the grand 
staircase. The north wing, thirty -five feet by thirty, con- 
tained the Pinacotheca ; and the south wing was a smaller 
hall, twenty-seven feet by sixteen. Behind the Doric hexa- 
style of the Propylsea was a magnificent hall, fifty-eight feet 
broad, forty-four feet deep, and thirty-nine feet high, 
having a richly painted marble ceiling resting on enor- 
mous stone lintels, which were supported by three graceful 
Ionic columns on each side of the central passage. At the 
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east end of this hall was the citadel wall, in which were one 
grand and four small bronze gates, the main one being 
specially appropriated to the entrance of the Panathenaic 
procession. Within the wall, on the eastern side, was 
another hall or posticum, nineteen feet deep and terminated 
by another Doric portico of six columns, with its entabla- 
ture and pediment. This noble structure, where the Doric 
and Ionic styles harmoniously blended in graceful propor- 
tions, with its rich ceilings exquisitely decorated with gold 
and colors, is still beautiful in ruins, many of its columns 
being yet entire. 

To the right of the Acropolis entrance and exterior to the 
fortification wall, was the little " Wingless Temple of 
VrcTORY," on the rocky declivity from whence iEgeus is 
said to have thrown himself headlong. This very small 
structure, not over twenty feet long, consists of two por- 
ticos, each of four fluted Ionic columns, connected by a 
cella of solid masonry. It was built after the Persian inva- 
sion, and is called "wingless" to express the hope that 
victory might never take flight from Athens. This elegant 
temple of Nike Apteros was, seemingly, a graceful lodge 
to the glorious edifices within the enclosing wall of the 
Acropolis. 

Passing through the Propylsea, we find, on the left or 
northern side of the Acropolis, the exquisite and unique 
little temple in the Attic-Ionic style, called the Erech- 
theium, or rather the two temples of Polias and of Pandro- 
sus joined together in the form of the letter J, resembling a 
nave with a transept at one extremity. This nave, or main 
building, was a cella thirty-seven feet broad and seventy- 
three feet long from west to east, the latter extremity being- 
terminated with a splendid porch of six Ionic columns. The 
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lesser part, or irregular transept, at the western end of the 
cella, was of three unequal widths. The widest, or north- 
ern part of this latter, was adorned with a stately and mag- 
nificent porch of six Ionic columns, of which four were on 
the northern front and one on each of the eastern and west- 
ern sides. Six half engaged pillars ornamented the western 
front of the next broadest or central part ; and the narrow- 
est, or south part of the transept, was enriched with six 
Caryatides, or delicate statues of Athenian maidens beauti- 
fully draped, all of which rested upon a high parapet wall 
and supported on their heads the elegent Ionic roof of the 
southern porch. This most finished and pleasing of all the 
Ionic structures of Greece, though far less grand than the 
colossal temple of Ephesus, was rebuilt after the Persian 
destruction and comprised many shrines, in which were 
statues of goddesses and tombs of heroes. It became the 
most sacred of all the Athenian sanctuaries, and, with its 
chaste classic elegance and rich luxuriance of decoration, is 
to every artistic beholder a gem of beauty and a joy forever. 
On the right, or southern side of the Acropolis, stands 
the famous Parthenon (Virgin's House), the highest con- 
ception of architectural genius and the most magnificent 
structure which has ever stood upon the face of the earth. 
This peerless edifice, built of pure Pentelic marble, by 
Ictinus and Callicrates, under the superintendence of 
Phidias, crowned the summit of the Acropolis, the finest 
site in the world. On a base, approached on all sides by 
three steps, this masterpiece of art stood 228 feet in length, 
102 in breadth, and rose 64 feet above the platform, produc- 
ing an impression of grandeur and sublimity. The body of 
the building was divided into two unequal apartments, the 
proanos at the western end being 44 feet long, and the naos 
at the eastern 98 feet in length, the ceiling of the former 
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being supported by four and the latter by twenty -three col- 
umns. The whole was surrounded by a peristyle of forty- 
six fluted Doric columns, of which eight were in each of the 
fronts and fifteen (exclusive of those at the angles) on each 
side, all thirty-four feet high and over six in diameter at the 
base ; and within the peristyle, at each end, on a stylobate 
of two steps, were six other columns of smaller dimensions. 
Surmounting the peristyle was the entablature which sup- 
ported the marble roof, open in the centre to admit 
light and air. The sculptures, executed by Phidias him- 
self, were, on the eastern pediment the birth of Athene, 
and on the western her contest with Poseidon for the pos- 
session of Attica ; on the ninety-two metopes of the outer 
frieze were the combats of Hercules and Theseus and 
the Centaurs and Amazons, in life-size alto-relevos ; and 
within the peristyle an unbroken frieze of masterly half- 
size bas-reliefs, extending 520 feet round the cella, 
represented the great ceremonial procession at the Pana- 
thenaic festival. In the western chamber of the temple was 
the celebrated colossal statue, thirty-five feet in height, of 
Athene — a core of wood covered with plates of gold and 
polished ivory, with eyes of precious stones. These ex- 
quisite sculptures, which so gracefully and lavishly adorned 
this paragon of temples and made the marble almost speak, 
were but a part of its wondrous beauty of execution. 
Though horizontal and vertical lines apparently dominated 
the whole structure, not a single straight line was to be 
found anywhere, all being conic curves with slight deflec- 
tions, thus to produce by their combination the effect of 
perfect regularity and harmony. Even the spaces of the 
intercolumination and the size of the capitals slightly 
varied according to position. Besides, there is little doubt 
that the painter's pencil beautified many a moulding, by 
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delicate tints enlivened broad surfaces, and with more 
sombre hues produced agreeable lights and shades. Material 
ends were everywhere subordinated to spiritual conceptions 
and aesthetic perfection. 

This glorious temple of temples, in material, design and 
decoration, the most perfect ever executed, was completed 
438 B. C, under the administration of the great Pericles ; 
was beautified and repaired in the reign of the Emperor 
Hadrian, whose favorite residence was Athens ; was subse- 
quently transformed into a church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary ; for twenty -one centuries had defied the storms of 
time ; and, finally, in 1687, when used by the Turks as a 
magazine, was burst in twain by a shell fired from a Vene- 
tian battery. 

Even now, as one gazes on these Acropolis ruins, there is 
a wondrous and magic beauty which thrills alike the heart 
of the poet, musician, architect or painter. To the poet's 
perception here is an aggregation of real poems : the Pro- 
pylsea, representing a grand drama, with its varied charac- 
ters embodied in eloquent marble ; the graceful and enticing 
Erechtheium, like an emotional lyric ; and the noble Par- 
thenon, truly a brilliant epic commemorative of gods and 
heroes. To the musician's ear, here echoes a dulcet sym- 
phony from all its perfect parts, and its harmonious whole 
utters a swelling anthem of perpetual melody to all coming 
ages. To the architect's eye it is a most perfect grouping 
of the most beautiful structures with the utmost artistic 
effect, to which 

" The palaces of the present hour 
Must yield their pomp, and wait till ages 
Are their dower." 

And to the painter' s fancy, with Mount Hymettus washed 
by the flowing Ilissus as a background, and the Athenian 
plain encircled with historic hills in front, the Acropolis, 
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with its crown of architectural jewels, forms a lovely land- 
scape. The enthusiast, gazing upon that matchless height, 
sees beauty perched upon every point. Approaching it from 
the west, a winding road, between imposing marble stair- 
ways led to the splendid entrance of the Propylsea, flanked 
by spacious halls and guarded by the sentinel temple of 
Wingless Victory, while Phidias' colossal statue of Athene, 
made of the brazen spoils taken at Marathon, towered high 
above its roof in all the majestic proportions of the protect- 
ing goddess of Attica, born in full panoply from the brain 
of Jupiter. Within the fortress wall, crowning the summit 
of the Acropolis, proudly rose above its battlements the 
wondrous Parthenon, with its marble forest of columns, on 
which rested its superbly-sculptured pediments ; while to 
the left was visible the matchless Ionic Erechtheium. No- 
where on earth was to be found such a glorious galaxy of 
architectural masterpieces : a triumphal pile worthy of 
Athens' renown, and of her greatest citizen — Pericles. Five 
centuries later, Plutarch wrote: u These works appear, at 
the present moment, fresh and newly wrought ; they seem 
to wear the bloom of perpetual youth, their glow untouched 
by time, as if they breathed the breath of immortality." 

Pausanias tells us of other small temples, monuments 
and statues which once adorned the Acropolis, but we will 
pass them by, as we have already made a long story out of 
one small hill in the capital of a diminutive state, which 
never contained half so large a population as now resides 
in this young city ; yet it was the centre of civilization, and 
the cradle of those great ethical ideas from which arose our 
more divine Christian dispensation. 

Never can I forget one evening hour, when I stood alone, 
wrapped in thought, upon the Parthenon's broken pedi- 
ment as the sun's parting rays lit up that matchless ruin 
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with tints of gold, ruby and sapphire ; blazed through the 
crystal air from far-off Parnassus to the Morean hills ; and 
bathed in a flood of brilliance this fertile field of history 
from iEgina' s coast to the Corinthian sea. Athens' story 
and Athens' glory yet live, though, in twenty -four centu 
ries, she has been burned by Persians, plundered by Ro- 
mans, ravaged by Goths, bombarded by Venetians, despoiled 
by Turks, and even robbed of her treasures by civilized 
Englishmen. She has survived all this and is still the 

"Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave !" 

Before me I beheld, upon a gentle knoll, the classic tem- 
ple of Theseus, almost as perfect as when erected o'er the 
hero' s dust ; behind me, nearly as complete, was that ex- 
quisite Corinthian gem, commemorative of a musical vic- 
tory — the Choragic monument of Lysicrates ; on the right 
rose the small octagonal Tower of the Winds, with its faces 
symbolically sculptured ; eastward were the ruins of six- 
teen of the original one hundred and twenty colossal 
Corinthian columns of the magnificent Temple to Olympian 
Jove, once surrounded with a forest of statues ; and upon 
every coigne of vantage around were fragments of the heroic 
past. In sight of all these temples was the Areiopagus 
or Mars Hill, wiiere the midnight judges sat in council, 
and where Paul preached to the Athenians of the Supreme 
God, above all their gods, who "dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands." Every glance was to some historic 
spot. Around Mars Hill was the Agora, where crowns were 
decreed to Miltiades and Themistocles as saviors of their 
country, and where that same fickle populace had pre- 
scribed the banishment of the latter and the imprisonment 
of the former. On the opposite side rose the Pnyx, on 
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whose Bema, or rocky platform, Demosthenes had hurled 
his phillipics against the king of Macedonia ; nearer, at the 
base of the Acropolis, was the Theatre of Bacchus whose 
walls had echoed with his surpassing eloquence in the Ora- 
tion on the Crown; and, beyond, on the Illissus, was the 
great Stadium, where thousands beheld the gymnic contests 
of the Panathenaic and other famous festivals. In every 
direction were celebrated heights — Pentelicus, where em- 
bryo temples and statues had slept in purest marble; 
Lycabettus, to Athens what Monte Mario is to Rome ; Hy- 
mettus, where one on honey-dew may feed and drink the 
milk of Paradise ; the hill where Musseus sang and died, 
now crowned with the ruined monument of Philopappus ; 
the height of Colonus, o'erlooking the " sacred way," bor- 
dered with heroes' tombs, and near which was the grove of 
the Academia, where philosophy was discoursed and from 
whence the wisest of the wise, the almost divine Socrates, 
was led to his rocky cell of death — a holy spot still pointed 
out to the traveller. From these near peaks my eye turned 
towards Marathon, where scarce ten thousand Greeks over- 
whelmed the hosts of the proud Darius ; and, again, it 
swept the northern horizon from Thermopylae to Platea and 
the Bay of Salimis. I could, in fancy, almost hear the 
earthquake tread of Xerxes' millions marching to their 
destruction, and see the proud Persian monarch, on his 
rocky throne, in an agony of despair, looking down upon 
the defeat of the most powerful armada of antiquity. 

Excuse my dwelling so long and so fondly on this deli- 
cious landscape and panorama of history, for the sun has 
set, and I must end my reverie. 

" We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fullness; there — for ever there — 

Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and could not depart." 



